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13. The council will send garrisons to cities where counterrevolutionary 
movements appear. These garrisons will be paid and maintained by the rich 
of these cities until peace is restored. 


Finance 
14. A tribunal and board of auditors will be created. This tribunal and 
this jury will be appointed by the National Convention. It will be charged 
to proceed against all those who have managed public revenues since the 
revolution and to demand that they account for their fortunes. . . . 


41. The Revolutionary Calendar 





The idea of a secular, rational calendar to replace the Christian Gregorian 
calendar had surfaced before the French Revolution. But it was felt to be 
a necessity in a period that sought the revolutionary regeneration of man- 
kind. On 22 September 1792, the date of the proclamation of the French 
Republic, the Convention ordered that a project for a new calendar be 
drawn up by its Committee on Public Instruction. The committee’s report 
was presented on 20 September 1793 by its president, Charles-Gilbert 
Romme, and its proposals adopted on 5 October 1793. Romme proposed 
that the months, ten-day weeks (décades), and days simply be designated 
numerically; but after some discussion, a committee headed by the poet, 
Phillipe-Francois Fabre d’Eglantine, was charged with the task of finding 
appropriate names. Fabre d’Eglantine’s proposals, which reflect the de- 
christianizing mentality inherent in the Terror, were presented and 
adopted on 24 October 1793. Other changes of name were incorporated 
into the definitive decree of 24 November 1793. 

Although it became mandatory for public documents, the new calen- 
dar never took root in popular use and was abandoned during the 
Napoleonic period. 





Romme, Report on the Republican Era (20 September 1793) 


Citizens, I come to submit for your discussion a study of the calendar of the 
republican era. I do so on behalf of the Committee on Public Instruction, to 
which you entrusted its preparation. 

You have undertaken one of the most important operations in the prog- 





From Procès-verbaux du Comité d’ instruction publique de I’ Assemblée législative, edited 
by James Guillaume, 7 vols. (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1891-1959), vol. 2, pp. 440-41, 
582-84, 697-99, 701. Translated for this volume by Caroline Ford and Keith Michael Baker. 
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ress of the arts and of the human spirit, one which could only succeed in a 
time of revolution: to eliminate the diversity, incoherence, and imprecision 
in weights and measures that have constantly hindered commerce and in- 
dustry, and to derive the unique and unvarying standard for all new mea- 
sures from the size of the earth itself. 

The arts and history, for which time is an element or a necessary instru- 
ment, also require new measures of duration which are similarly free from 
the errors that credulity and superstitious routine have transmitted from 
centuries of ignorance to us. 

The common era began among an ignorant and credulous people, and in 
the midst of troubles that foreshadowed the impending fall of the Roman 
Empire. For eighteen centuries, it served to date the progress of fanati- 
cism, the degradation of nations, the scandalous triumph of pride, vice and 
stupidity, the persecutions and debasements endured by virtue, talent, and 
philosophy at the hands of cruel despots or in their names. 

Do we wish to see engraved on the same tables, sometimes by a de- 
based, sometimes by a free and patriotic instrument, the celebrated crimes 
of kings and the execration to which they are condemned today, the reli- 
giously revered deceits perpetrated by a few priests, and the opprobrium 
which justly pursues the infamous and conniving confidants of the corrup- 
tion and plunder of courts? No! The common era was the era of cruelty, 
lies, perfidy and slavery; it ended with royalty, the source of all our ills. 

The Revolution has renewed the souls of Frenchmen; it educates them 
each day in republican virtues. Time opens a new book in history; and in 
its new march, as majestic and simple as equality, it must engrave with a 
new and vigorous instrument the annals of regenerated France. 

Such is the spirit of your decree of 22 September 1792, which orders 
that, beginning with that day, all public acts be dated as from the first year 
of the Republic. It is the extension of this decree that I present to you 
today... . 

1. The era of the French begins with the foundation of the Republic, 
which took place on 22 September 1792 of the common era, the day the 
sun reached the true autumnal equinox, entering the sign of Libra at nine 
o’clock, eighteen minutes, thirty seconds in the morning, as measured by 
the Paris Observatory. 

2. The calendar of the common era is abolished for civil affairs. 

3. The beginning of each year is fixed at midnight beginning the 
day when the true autumnal equinox falls, as measured by the Paris 
Observatory. 

4. The first year of the French Republic began at midnight, 22 Septem- 
ber 1792, and ended at midnight, 21—22 September 1793. 

5. The second year began on 22 September 1793 at midnight. . . . 
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7. The year is divided into twelve equal months of thirty days each, fol- 
lowed by five days completing the ordinary year which belong to no month. 
They are called complementary days.' 

8. Each month is divided into three equal parts of ten days each; these 
are called décades, and distinguished one from another as first, second, 
and third. 

9. The months, days of the décade, and complementary days are desig- 
nated by ordinal denominations: first, second, third etc., day of the dé- 
cade; first, second, third, etc., complementary day. 

10. In memory of the revolution which, after four years, has led France 
to a republican government, the leap period of four years is called the 
Franciade. 

The intercalary day that must end this period is called the Day of the 
Revolution. This day follows the five complementary days. 

11. The day, from midnight to midnight, is divided into ten parts, each 
of which is divided into ten others, and so on down to the smallest measur- 
able units of duration.’ This article will only be obligatory for public acts 
starting from the first month of the third year of the Republic. 

12. The Committee on Public Instruction is charged with having the cal- 
endar printed in various formats, with a simple explanation of its prin- 
ciples and most frequent uses. 

13. The new calendar, as well as the explanation, will be sent to admin- 
istrative bodies, municipalities, tribunals, justices of the peace and all 
public officers, to teachers and professors, to the armies and popular so- 
cieties. The provisional executive council will have it given to ministers, 

consuls, and other French agents in foreign countries. 

14. All public acts are dated according to the new organization of the 
year. 

15. Professors and teachers, mothers and fathers, and all those who di- 
rect the education of the children of the Republic, will hasten to explain the 
new calendar to them, in conformity with the explanation attached to it. 

16. Every four years, or every Franciade, on the Day of the Revolution, 
republican games will be celebrated in memory of the French Revolution. 


1. These days were subsequently named Sansculottides (or Days of the Sans-culottes) and 
designated for the celebration of Virtue, Genius, Work, Opinion, and Reward. 

2. This decimal organization of hours, minutes and seconds required a decimal clock. Few 
were actually made, and this provision seems to have had little effect. 
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Fabre d’Eglantine, Report on Behalf of the Commission to Draw 
up the Calendar, Day 3 of the 2d month of the 2d year of the French 
Republic (24 October 1793) 


The regeneration of the French people, the establishment of the Republic, 
have of necessity brought with them the reform of the common calendar. 
We could no longer count the years during which kings oppressed us as an 
era during which we had lived. The prejudices of the throne and the 
church, and the lies of each, sullied each page of the calendar we were 
using. You have reformed this calendar and substituted another, in which 
time is measured by more exact, symmetrical computations; this is not 
enough. Long usage of the Gregorian calendar has filled the memory of the 
people with a considerable number of images that it has long revered, and 
which today remain the source of its religious errors. It is therefore neces- 
sary to replace these visions of ignorance with the realities of reason, 
sacerdotal prestige with the truth of nature. We conceive nothing except 
through images: in the most abstract analysis, in the most metaphysical 
combination of ideas, our understanding only proceeds by means of im- 
ages, our memory only rests and relies upon them. You must therefore ap- 
ply them to your new calendar if you want the method and entire organiza- 
tion of this calendar to penetrate the understanding of the people easily, 
and to engrave itself rapidly in its memory. 

This should not be your only goal. Inasmuch as it is in your power, you 
should let nothing penetrate the understanding of the people, with regard to 
institutions, that does not bear the full stamp of public utility. You must 
seize this fortunate opportunity to use the calendar, the most common and 
everyday book of all, to bring the French people back to agriculture. Agri- 
culture is the political element of a people such as we—a people upon 
whom the earth, the sky, and nature look with so much love and affection. 

What if at each moment of the year, the month, the décade, and the day, 
the glances and the thoughts of the citizen fell upon an agricultural image, 
a gift of nature, or an object of rural economy? You should be in no doubt 
that this would move the nation profoundly toward the agricultural system, 
and that each citizen would conceive a love for the real and actual gifts of 
nature he enjoys——you have evidence in the fact that for centuries the 
people conceived such a love for imaginary objects, alleged saints, which 
it did not see and which it knew even less. I will go further and say that 
priests only succeeded in giving substance to their idols by attributing to 
each one a direct influence over matters of tangible interest to the people: 
thus Saint John became the bestower of harvests, and Saint Mark the pro- 
tector of the vine. 
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If arguments were required to demonstrate the irresistible power of im- 
ages over human intelligence, I would not need to enter into metaphysical 
analyses. I would find adequate demonstration in the theory, doctrine, and 
practice of priests. 

Take an example. Priests, whose universal and definitive goal is and al- 
ways will be to subjugate the human species and enslave it under their do- 
minion, instituted the practice of commemorating the dead. They did so to 
inspire disgust in us for earthly and worldly riches in order to enjoy them in 
greater abundance themselves; to make us dependent on them through the 
myth and imagery of purgatory. But you see here their skill in seizing upon 
the imagination of men and controlling it to suit their purposes. To act out 
this farce, they didn’t choose a setting smiling with gaiety and freshness, 
which would have made us cherish life and its pleasures. They chose 2 No- 
vember to lead us to the tombs of our fathers—a time when the disap- 
pearance of fine days, the presence of a sad, gray sky, the fading of the 
earth’s colors and the falling of the leaves filled our soul with melancholy 
and sadness. Taking advantage of nature’s farewells, they took possession 
of us in order to lead us through Advent and their numerous alleged holy 
days to all that they had insolently conjured up to be mystical for the pre- 
destined (in other words, for imbeciles) and terrifying for the sinner (in 
other words, for the clear-sighted). 

Priests, these men who appeared to be the enemies of human passions 
and of the sweetest sentiments, wanted to turn them to their own advan- 
tage. They wanted the domestic restlessness of young lovers, the flir- 
tatiousness of both sexes, the love of finery, vanity, ostentation, and the 
other affections of life’s finest age, to bring youth back to religious slavery. 
It wasn’t during winter that they lured youth into making a spectacle of it- 
self. On the contrary, it was during the most beautiful days, the longest and 
most exciting of the year, that they held a profusion of triumphal and pub- 
lic ceremonies, called the Féte-Dieu. Into these ceremonies they cleverly 
introduced all that is most appealing in worldliness, luxury, and finery. Of 
course there were festivities celebrating the devotion of young girls, who 
on that day were less strictly watched; festivities in which the sexes were 
encouraged to mingle and to show themselves to one another, in which the 
flirtatious and vain could flaunt themselves and enjoy the finery necessary 
for their passions: they swallowed, with their pleasure, the poison of 
superstition. 

Finally, the priests, acting as always to extend their domination, wanted 
to subjugate completely the majority of those working the land, in other 
words most of the people. They brought the passion of self-interest into 
play, acting upon the credulity of men through the use of the greatest im- 
ages of all. It was not under a burning and unbearable sun that they called 
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the people into the fields: the harvests are gathered then, and the hope of 
the laborer is fulfilled; the seduction would only have been partial. Instead, 
it was in the beautiful month of May, at the moment when the rising sun has 
not yet absorbed the dew and freshness of dawn, that the priests, enveloped 
in superstitious reverence, dragged whole tribes of credulous people into 
the fields. There, in the guise of the Rogation Days’ services, their minis- 
try interposed itself between us and the sky. After appearing in our eyes to 
unfold nature in its greatest beauty, after having shown us the earth in all its 
finery, they seemed to say to us, and said in effect: “It is we, the priests, 
who have made the countryside green again; it is we who impregnate these 
fields with such beautiful hope; it is through our mediation that your gran- 
aries will be filled. Believe us, respect us, obey us, enrich us. Otherwise, 
the hail and the thunder, which are at our command, will punish you for 
your incredulity, your obstinacy, and your disobedience.” Then the tiller of 
the soil, struck by the beauty of the spectacle and the richness of the im- 
ages, believed, fell silent, obeyed, and easily attributed the miracles of na- 
ture to the illusion of the priests. 

Such was the skill exercised upon us by priests; such is the influence of 
images. 

The Commission that you named to give the new calendar greater im- 
pact upon the mind and make it more accessible to memory has therefore 
concluded that it would fulfill this goal if it succeeded in striking the imagi- 
nation by use of names and instructing it through the content and succes- 
sion of images. 

The first idea upon which we have based our proposal is to use the cal- 
endar to consecrate the agricultural system, and to lead the nation back to 
it, marking periods and fractions of the year with intelligible or visible 
signs taken from agriculture and the rural economy. 

The more memory is presented with fixed points of reference, the more 
easily it operates. We have therefore developed the idea of giving each 
month of the year a characteristic name that would convey its characteristic 
temperature and the types of agricultural produce then in season, and at the 
same time suggest the type of season to which it belongs among the four 
composing the year. 

This latter effect is achieved by four endings, each given to three con- 
secutive months, which produce four different sounds indicating the sea- 
sons to which they apply. . . . 

Thus the names of the months are: 

AUTUMN WINTER 
Vendémiaire (Vintage) Nivôse (Snow) 
Brumaire (Fog) Pluvidse (Rain) 
Frimaire (Frost) Ventôse (Wind) 
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SPRING SUMMER 
Germinal (Buds) Messidor (Harvest) 
Floréal (Flowers) Thermidor (Heat) 
Prairial (Meadow) Fructidor (Fruit) 


The effect of these names, as I have said, is such that by simply pronounc- 
ing the name of the month one will be perfectly aware of the nature and 
implications of the season, the temperature, and the state of vegetation. 
Thus on 1 Germinal, the ending of the word will effortlessly depict to the 
imagination that Spring is beginning; the construction and the image that 
the word presents will suggest that the elements are at work; the significa- 
tion of the word, that seeds are developing.’ 


42. Robespierre, Report on the Principles of Political 
Morality (5 February 1794) 





By the end of 1793, revolutionary government had in large part achieved 
its military goals. The rebellious “federalist” cities had been subjugated 
by republican armies, Toulon had been evacuated by the British, counter- 
revolutionary forces in the Vendée had been decisively defeated, and the 
armies of the European powers turned back. In this context, the policies 
of the Committee of Public Safety came under growing criticism in the 
ideological struggle between moderates like Danton, who thought the ap- 
paratus of the Terror should now be dismantled, and extremists like 
Hébert who asserted the sans-culotte program for social levelling and 
revolutionary activism. In this celebrated speech, presented to the Con- 
vention on behalf of the Committee of Public Safety, Maximilien Robes- 
pierre explained his own views regarding the nature and uses of terror. 
His report served as a prelude to the elimination of the two opposing 
factions: Hébert and his associates were executed on 24 March; Danton 
on 6 April. 





3. Fabre d’Eglantine went on to propose that the fifth day of each décade celebrate a do- 
mesticated animal, and the tenth an agricultural instrument. He also proposed the naming of 
the sansculottides discussed in note 1. 


From The Ninth of Thermidor: The Fall of Robespierre, edited by Richard T. Bienvenu, 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1968), pp. 32-49. 
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17 Pluviése, Year II [5 February 1794] 
Citizen-representatives of the people. 

Some time ago we set forth the principles of our foreign policy; today 
we come to expound the principles of our internal policy. 

After having proceeded haphazardly for a long time, swept along by the 
movement of opposing factions, the representatives of the French people 
have finally demonstrated a character and a government. A sudden change 
in the nation’s fortune announced to Europe the regeneration that had been 
effected in the national representation. But, up to the very moment when 1 
am speaking, it must be agreed that we have been guided, amid such 
stormy circumstances, by the love of good and by the awareness of our 
country’s needs rather than by an exact theory and by precise rules of con- 
duct, which we did not have even leisure enough to lay out. 

It is time to mark clearly the goal of the revolution, and the end we want 
to reach; it is time for us to take account both of the obstacles that still keep 
us from it, and of the means we ought to adopt to attain it: a simple and 
important idea which seems never to have been noticed. Eh! how could a 
lax and corrupt government have dared realize it? A king, a haughty sen- 
ate, a Caesar, a Cromwell are obliged above all to cover their plans, to 
compromise with all the vices, to humor all the parties, to crush the party 
of the honest folk, to oppress or deceive the people, in order to reach the 
goal of their perfidious ambition. If we had not had a greater task to fulfill, 
if we had been concerned here only with the interests of a faction or of a 
new aristocracy, we could have believed, like certain writers still more ig- 
norant than they are depraved, that the plan of the French revolution was 
written out in full in the books of Tacitus and Machiavelli, and we could 
have sought the duties of the people’s representatives in the histories of Au- 
gustus, Tiberius, or Vespasian, or even in that of certain French legislators, 
because, except for a few nuances of perfidy or cruelty, all tyrants are 
alike. 

For ourselves, we come to make the world privy to your political se- 
crets, so that all our country’s friends can rally to the voice of reason and 
the public interest; so that the French nation and its representatives will be 
respected in all the countries of the world where the knowledge of their real 
principles can penetrate; so that the intriguers who seek always to replace 
other intriguers will be judged by sure and easy rules. 

We must take far-sighted precautions to return the destiny of liberty into 
the hands of the truth, which is eternal, rather than into those of men, who 
are transitory, so that if the government forgets the interests of the people, 
or if it lapses into the hands of corrupt individuals, according to the natural 
course of things, the light of recognized principles will illuminate their 
treachery, and so that every new faction will discover death in the mere 
thought of crime. 





